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"Take these hints as suggestions, not as instructions, and improve on them as 
you grow in experience." 

"Historical genius consists in an unlimited capacity for taking pains." 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE YEAR'S STUDY 

HISTORY I 
VASSAR COLLEGE 



I. What the student brings to the required work in 
history. 

History. 

One year's work. 

What has been studied, — 

Ancient history to 800 A. D. 
How it has been studied, — 

Study of a single text with collateral reading, 
Some practice in note-book work, 
Some training in re-constructing the past through 
the use of illustrative material. 

Ijanguage. 

English, 

A fair command of Latin, 

A fair reading knowledge of two of the three languages- 
French, German, or Greek. 

Mathematics. 

Ability to reason. 

Science. 

Ability to observe. 



II. TVhat the student should gain from the Required 
Course in History. 

From the subject studied. 

a bird's eye view of Western Europe. 

an appreciation of historical developments. 

an understanding of the unity of history. 

historical prospective, 

a background for work in other subjects. 

From the study of the subject, 

to use books, 

to analyze material. 

to vivify history, 

to understand the difference between reading history and 

studying history, 
to appreciate the difference between history and historical 

record, 
to understand what the historian does in writing history. 
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III. Material with which the student works. 

Books, maps, charts, diagrams, genealogical tables, photo- 
graphs, and similar reproductions of works of art. 

IV. Material that should be owned by every student. 

1. Books. 

James Harvey Robinson, 

History of Western Europe, price, $1.60. 

Readings in European History, price, 11.45. 
Frederick Putzger, 

Historical School Atlas, price, 75c. 

2. Accessories. 

History pads, .05 each. 

Heavy manila envelopes, two for .01 

Suggestive Lists for Summer Reading, price, .25. 

V. The College Library. 

Study with reference to, 

general plan, 

location of history works, 

use of card catalogue. 
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VI. General Steps in Studying any history. 

Analsysis of the book with reference to, 

1. Author, — nationality, residence, education, occupation, 
politics, religion, personal characteristics. 

2. General /orm, —title-page, copyright, contents, chapter 
headings, head-lines, side-lines, margins, signature, body of 
work, foot-notes, illustrations, maps, charts, diagrams, gen- 
ealogical tables, appendices, index. 

3. iSfnwjtwre, —sentence, paragraph, chapter, book. * 'Every 
good book can be summed up in a single sentence." 

4. Contents. 

5. Authority. 

Vn. First steps in studying Robinson's History of 
Western !Europe. 

1. Study the points, VI, 1-2. 

2. Read the Table of Contents. 

3. Find the object of the book. 

4. Consult the bibliography at the end of each chapter and 

underscore, 

with ink, all books owned, 

with pencil, all books accessible outside of library. 



YIII. Suggestions for preparation of work. 

A. Reading. 

1. Read an entire chapter to gain a general view of the subject 
and note the relation of the subdivisions to the main topic. 

2. Supplement this by reading the same subject in a more detailed 
work, such as one of the volumes in The Periods of European His- 
tory series, Emerton's Mediaeval Europe, or B6mont and Monod's 
Mediaeval Europe, 

3. Vivify the subject by reading the corresponding selections in 
Robinson's Readings, the University of Pennsylvania Translations 
and Reprints, Henderson's 5tf2cc< Documents, or other primary sources. 

4. Read such authorities as will serve to bring together and inter- 
pret the important lines of thought, as Adams' Civilization During the 
Middle Ages, Taylor's Classical Heritage of the Middle j^ges, orBryce's 
Holy Roman Empire. 

5. Read some work of poetry or fiction bearing on the period. 
Consult Suggestive Lists for Summer Reading. 

** Historical events and movements are frequently fixed in the mem- 
ory by the perusal of books which may be inaccurate in themselves, 
especially as to details, but which, nevertheless, leave a permanent and 
reasonably correct impression on the mind of the reader. "—Channing 
and Hart, Guide to American History, p. 135. 

6. Study some work of art illustrating the subject, as Dtirer's 
Charlemange, Chapu's Joan of Arc, photographs of cathedrals, etc. 

7. Aim to make all general reading and study of art bear on college 
work, rather than attempt to read the latest novel and see the most 
recent picture of a popular illustrator. 
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B. Notes from Beading. 

1. Note-Taking. Place the main headings above the red line of 
the "History pad." These will usually be derived from the authorities 
used. Take the notes under these main headings in analytical form, 
following in the subdivisions the authority used. Make them as brief 
as possible, using catch words and abbreviations, but do not sacrifice 
clearness. Do not put more than one topic on a slip. At the bottom 
of each page of notes, indicate the authority or authorities in a foot- 
note giving the author, the title of the book when necessary, the 
volume and the page. 

2. Preservation of Notes. Preserve the notes in envelopes, or by 
attaching them to cardboards with elastic bands, or by fastening 
them together with clips. 

3. Bibliography. Make a bibliography consisting of all authori- 
ties used on any one piece of work. It should include 

1. Name of the author in directory -form. 

2. Title of the book: 

3. Number of volumes in the set. 

4. Place and date of publication. 
Model. 




Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire. 
2nd ed., 7 vols., London, 1901. 



4. Analytic Outline. After the completion of the notes from 

reading, an analytical outline should be made based on the material 

contained in the notes. This outline may consist of the main topics 

and subtopics. 

€• Notes from Lectures. 

Take the notes of the lecture in such a way as to indicate the 
chief divisions and subdivisions of the subject as presented. This 
may be done by leaving a left hand margin, by underlining the main 
headings, and by indenting the subdivisions. By means of catch 
words, phrases, and brief sentences, get as clear and concise a state- 
ment as possible of the new points given, noting especially the rela- 
tion and importance of events as emphasized. Whenever an authority 
is cited or a reference given, make a marginal note of it. The best 
notes are the most intelligible notes. 



IX Authority of the histories studied. 

Study the chart and the explanation of it that follows : 
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The writer who to-day brings before the public a new history must 
be prepared to find his every statement met by the question, ** What 
is your authority ? '' The challenge that in one form or another meets 
the historian at every step on his way is, ** What is the basis of your 
conclusion ? " " How do you know ? " If at any point he fails to meet 
the challenge, his entire work falls to the ground unsupported. 

From the child who asks for a ** true story " to the mature reader 
and student of history the demand is universal that story-teller and 
historian alike shall give an absolutely faithful portrayal. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the reader of to-day looks with disfavor on 
* * Froudacity " ; on history written solely for effect; on superficial* 
inaccurate work; on formless, jellyfish histories written to please 
everybody; on "safe" histories that like **safe" candidates are 
offered, the one to find purchasers and the other to find votes. 

If therefore the historian cannot show that his authority is unim- 
peachable, that the evidence he produces is absolutely trustworthy, 
that those upon whose authority he is forced to rely have had an eye 
single for the truth, his work justly fails in creditability in the view 
alike of readers and of scholars. 

This demand for evidence, made to-day of every historian, is the 
explanation of the wealth of bibliographical material that accompanies 
every history, of the elaborate footnotes through which the author 
substantiates his statements, of the change in the preface from apolo- 
gies for literary shortcomings to statements concerning the writer's 
indebtedness to fellow-historians. The historis^n exhausts every means 
at his command to show the authoritativeness of his work ; this is the 
alpha and omega of his historical creed. 

If then we turn to the most recent works worthy to be called 
history, we are able to lay bare the evidence on which they are based 
and to penetrate to the very substratum of the authority on which 
they rest. It is the purpose of the accompanying chart to show how 
this may be done. Mr. Robinson's work has been selected for the pur- 
pose of illustration because it is the most recent of the manuals in 
general use, and because through preface, footnotes, bibliographical 
lists, maps, and illustrations it invites the most thorough examination 
of the sources of its authority. 

The historian classes the authorities he uses under the two main 
heads— secondary and primary. The term "secondary authorities" 
does not mean that these are of secondary importance ; nor does it 
mean that they are second rate in character, for they are often more 
valuable than so-called primary authorities, since the work of a dis- 
tinguished historian can usually be accepted at its face value, while 
primary authorities must be tested by every known canon or historical 
criticism before they can be accepted by the historian. The best sec- 
ondary authorities are based on original sources and on other secondary 
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authorities that are unimpeachable. They deal with certain periods of 
phases of history so well and so exhaustively that they have become 
authoritative. It is impossible for any historian to investigate from 
the sources alone any period of history, however limited it may be, 
and he therefore avails himself of the work done by others. 

If we examine the "History of Western Europe," we may class 
the secondary authorities on which it is based under the heads 
Manuals and Exhaustive Works, and each of these again under the 
heads General and . Special. If we examine a general manual, like 
Adams' '' European History," we shall find that it in its turn is based 
in part on secondary authorities such as certain well -accepted works 
of reference, especially those by French and German scholars, and 
certain English classics, like Gibbon, which in their turn are based in 
part on secondary and in part on primary authorities. But Adams' 
handbook also is in large measure based directly on primary authori- 
ties both literary and monumental, as is indicated by the chart. If we 
turn to Henderson's history, a manual dealing with a special period, 
we have the same result,— a basis of secondary and primary authori- 
ties ; the same principle holds with reference to exhaustive works like 
those of Helmolt and, to some extent, of Mr. Henry C. Lea. 

If now we turn to the class of primary authorities, we shall include 
in it all those contemporary records of a period whose authenticity 
has been investigated by the author himself. These records may be 
classed as literary and monumental. 

The homely phrase ''everything is grist that comes to the mill" 
well characterizes the vast amountof seemingly heterogeneous literary 
material that the historian must sift and analyze before he is ready to 
combine contemporaneous records into an orderly history that shall 
give a true picture of the past. Constitutions, charters, laws, procla- 
mations, decrees, papal bulls, treaties, statistical tables, are all ex- 
amined as to their authenticity and importance. The works of con- 
temporaneous historians, of chroniclers, biographers, geographers, 
travelers, linguists, men of letters, economists, scientists, theologians, 
.statesmen, and philosophers, are eagerly studied for the conscious 
records of the time. The historian searches poems, dramas, satires, 
essays, novels, letters, diaries, journals, memoirs, sermons, hymns, 
songs, for the unconscious records of the period. He searches news- 
papers, magazines, and a mass of ephemeral literature and tests its 
value as historical material by a study of the laws affecting freedom 
of the press. Everything in printed or in manuscript form that bears 
on the period studied is summoned before the bar and the testimony 
given is accepted or rejected in accordance with the laws of historical 
evidence. 

But the historian does not rely alone on the record written with 
the pen. He has come to realize that this constitutes but one part of 
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the evidence that must be examined and weighed before he can write 
the history of a given period. The records left by nature through 
geological formations and anthropological changes ; the record left 
by spoken and written language, by existing forms, ceremonies, 
and rituals, the original meaning of which has long since passed 
away ; the record left by architecture, painting, and sculpture, by 
coins, medals, and seals, by armor and heraldic emblems, by rugs and 
tapestries, by wood carving and wood inlaying,— all these infinitely 
varying forms of the monumental record must be examined and tested 
before the historian is ready to portray the past. 

If now we turn to the chart, it will be evident that the ''History 
of Western Europe " is based not only upon reliable secondary authori- 
ties but also in part on original records both literary and monumental. 
The works of scientists, poets, preachers, travelers, philosophers, 
and statesmen, constitutions, laws, treaties, decrees, and papal bulls, 
—every variety of literary material has been placed under requisition. 
Sites of towns, city walls, construction and plans of buildings, por- 
traits of individuals made by pen, brush, and chisel, cartoons and 
caricatures, costumes and jewels, household furniture and arrange- 
ment of gardens and hedges, inventions and machinery,— every form 
of material expression of the activity of human thought has directly 
or indirectly been examined. 

It is obviously impossible to indicate on the chart more than a 
fraction of the very large number of authorities on which the "His- 
tory of Western Europe" is based. A sufficient number is given, 
however, to show that every historian, as differentiated from a com- 
piler of text-books, bases his work in the last analysis on contempo- 
raneous records and that he is prepared to answer fully and satisfac- 
torily the searching question asked with reference to every statement 
made, "What is the authority ? " 
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X. Classification of histories as to 

1. Scope, 

General, as Helmolt, 
Special, as Henderson, 
Monograph, as Jnsserand. 

2. Content, 

Political, as Gardiner, 
Ecclesiastical, as Alzog, 
Economic, as Ashley, 
Military, as Mahan, 
Social, as Traill. 
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XI. Definitions. 



Make a list of all technical terms found in history reading 
and give each its proper definition, as code, hull, charter, fief. 
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XII. Helps. 

1. Bibliographies. Make use of every bibliographical list, 
such as those found in Robinson, the college library catalogue, 
and recent histories. 

2. Works of reference. Note especially, 

A. B. Kroeger, Guide to the Study of Reference Books. 

National Dictionary of Biography. 

Low and Pulling, Dictionary of English History. 

P. A. Larousse, Grand dictionnaire universal du XIX® 
si^le. 

J. J. Lalor, Cyclopaedia of Political Science. 

R. H. I. Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy. 

Du Gauge, Glossarlum Manuale ad scriptores mediae et 
infimae Latinitatis, etc. 

Addis, W. E., and Arnold, Thomas, A Catholic Diction- 
ary containing some account of the Doctrine, Cere- 
monies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the Catholic 
Church. 

Who's Who ? (England) . 

Who's Who in America ? 

Statesman's Year Book. 
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XIII. The formation of a library. 

Every student should begin at once the collection of books 
that shall be the nucleus of a permanent library. The follow- 
ing lists are suggested for history : 

Course I. Mediaeval History. 

List 1. 

Robinson, J. H., Western Europe |1 .60 

Robinson, J. H., Readings t .46 

Putzger, F. W. Atlas 75 

*$3.80 

List 2. 

Add to List 1 13.80 

Bryce, J., Holy Roman Empire 60 

Adams, G. B., Civilization in Western Europe 2.50 

»|6.90 

List 8. 

Robinson, J. H., Western Europe $1 .60 

Robinson, J. H., Readings 1 .45 

Putzger, F. W., Atlas 75 

University of Pennsylvania, Translations and Reprints, 

Early Germans 25 

Notitia Signitatum .• 25 

Laws of Charles the Great 25 

Ordeals 25 

First Four Councils 25 

Early Christian Persecutions 25 

Letters of the Crusaders 25 

Urban and the Crusaders 15 

Life of St. Columban 25 

Monastic Tales 15 

.Medieval Student 15 

*|6.50 

List 4. 

Add to Group 8 W.50 

Henderson, E. F., Documents 1 .60 

Colby, C. W., Sources of English History 2.00 

*|10.00 
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List 5. 

Add to Group 4 $10.00 

Whitcomb, M., Source-Book of the Italian Renaissance 75 

Source-Book of the German Renaissance. . . .75 

Robinson, J. H., and Rolfe, H. W., Petrarch 1.50 

Remaining numbers of Translations and Reprints 8 . 00 

♦116.00 

* The list price is given. The books can be purchased at a discount— often of 90 
per cent. 

Course II. Modern History. 

List 1. 

Robinson, J. H., Western Europe $1 .60 

Schwill, F., Modern Europe 1 .50 

*|8.10 
List 2. 

Add to List 1 $3.10 

Johnson, A. H., Europe in the Sixteenth Century 1 .75 

Hassall, A., The Balance of Power 1 .75 

(Without Robinson) *$5.00 

List 3. 

Add to List 2 $5.00 

Seebohm, F., Protestant Revolution 1 .00 

Creighton, M., Age of Elizabeth 1 .00 

Gardiner, S. R., Puritan Revolution 1 .00 

Thirty Years' War 1.00 

Airy, O., English Restoration 1 .00 

Longman, F.. Frederick the Great 1 .00 

*$11.00 
List 4. 

Add to List 8 Ill .00 

Grant, A. J., French Monarchy, 2 vols 2.25 

Fisher, G. P., History of the Reformation 2.50 

*|15.75 

* List price. Neariy all books can be obtained at a discount of 90 per cent. 
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XV. What is History ? 

History has formed the subject of raany interesting essays. 
The following are a few of them : 

1 • The nature of history. 

A. Birrell, Obiter Dicta. Second Series. 
J. B. Bury, An Inaugural Lecture. 
Frederick Harrison, The Meaning of History. 
J. C. Morrison, Article History in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

2. The study of history. 

Channing and Hart, Guide to American History. (The 
suggestions given, while intended specially for American 
history, are of universal application). 

A. B. Hart, American History Told by Contemporaries. 
(The introductions are of general value). 

Committee of Seven, The Study of History in Schools. 

3. Historical fiction. 

Consult the titles in Suggestive Lists. 
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XYI. Definitions of history. 

Find, copy and compare the various definitions that have 
been given of history. Consult, for example, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Freeman, Shelley and others. 
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